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ABSTRACT 

Ambient  or  environmental  noise  is  a  major  factor  that  affects  the  performance  of  an  automatic 
speech  recogniser.  Large  vocabulary,  speaker-dependent,  continuous  speech  recognisers  are 
commercially  available.  Speech  recognisers  perform  well  in  a  quiet  environment,  but  poorly 
in  a  noisy  environment.  Speaker-dependent  speech  recognisers  require  training  prior  to  them 
being  tested,  where  the  level  of  background  noise  in  both  phases  affects  the  performance  of 
the  recogniser.  This  study  aims  to  determine  whether  the  best  performance  of  a  speech 
recogniser  occurs  when  the  levels  of  background  noise  during  the  training  and  test  phases  are 
the  same,  and  how  the  performance  is  affected  when  the  levels  of  background  noise  during 
the  training  and  test  phases  are  different.  The  relationship  between  the  performance  of  the 
speech  recogniser  and  upgrading  the  computer  speed  and  amount  of  memory  as  well  as 
software  version  was  also  investigated. 
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The  Effects  of  Background  Noise  on  the 
Performance  of  an  Automatic  Speech 
Recogniser 


Executive  Summary 


Large  vocabulary,  speaker-dependent,  continuous  speech  recognisers  have  become 
commercially  available  in  recent  years  and  perform  well  in  quiet  environments. 
However,  ambient  or  environmental  noise  is  a  major  factor  that  affects  the 
performance  of  speech  recognisers.  Potential  areas  of  applications  of  these  systems  in 
the  military  include  data  entry  in  Command,  Control,  Communication  and  Intelligence 
(C3I)  environments,  technology-based  training,  and  collaborative  meetings  or 
interviews.  A  prominent  type  of  background  noise  in  C3I  environments  is  human 
conversation.  It  is  important  to  identify  the  limitations  of  this  emerging  technology 
before  developing  applications  in  C3I  environments. 

Speaker-dependent  speech  recognisers  require  a  training  phase  prior  to  them  being 
used  for  testing.  The  training  phase  builds  a  user  profile  by  combining  a  vocabulary 
and  a  regional  language  model  with  the  phonetic  analysis  of  the  speaker's  voice.  The 
test  phase  transcribes  the  speaker's  voice  into  text  with  the  aid  of  the  user  profile 
produced  during  the  training  phase. 

This  research  had  two  main  objectives.  Firstly,  to  determine  whether  the  best 
performance  of  an  automatic  speech  recogniser  occurs  when  the  levels  of  background 
noise  during  the  training  and  testing  phases  are  the  same.  Secondly,  to  ascertain  how 
the  performance  is  affected  when  the  levels  of  background  noise  during  training  and 
testing  are  different. 

Signal-to-noise  ratio  (SNR)  was  used  to  measure  the  difference  between  the  speech  and 
the  background  noise  levels  in  decibels  (dB).  The  automatic  speech  recogniser  used  in 
this  experiment  was  Dragon  Systems'  Dragon  NaturallySpeaking  (NS)  Professional 
version  4.0  and  the  scoring  program  used  to  measure  the  performance  of  NS  in  terms 
of  percentage  word  recognition  accuracy  was  Sclite  from  the  US  National  Institute  of 
Standards  and  Technology. 

The  experiment  consisted  of  six  major  steps.  Initially  speech  from  10  different  speakers 
and  one  background  conversation  were  recorded,  digitised  and  saved  as  files.  Each 
speaker  audio  file  was  then  mixed  with  the  background  conversation  at  five  different 
SNRs  of  15dB,  20dB,  30dB,  40dB  and  50dB.  Using  a  computer  equipped  with  a 
400MHz  processor  and  128MB  of  memory,  NS  was  trained  with  each  of  these  mixed 
audio  files  to  produce  five  user  profiles  for  each  speaker.  NS  was  subsequently  tested 


using  each  of  the  combinations  of  the  five  mixed  audio  files  and  five  user  profiles  to 
produce  25  hypothesis  text  files  for  each  speaker.  Transcribing  the  original  speaker 
audio  files  by  hand  produced  reference  text  files  for  all  speakers.  The  reference  and 
hypothesis  texts  were  then  compared  using  Sclite  to  produce  25  reports  for  each 
speaker,  which  includes  the  percentage  word  recognition  accuracy. 

This  study  revealed  that  there  were  two  independent  factors  that  affect  the 
performance  of  NS  in  noisy  environments:  the  difference  between  the  level  of 
background  noise  in  the  training  and  test  environments,  and  the  level  of  background 
noise  in  the  test  environment  alone.  The  significance  of  these  factors  leads  to  a 
conclusion  that  regardless  of  the  training  environment,  testing  with  the  least  amount  of 
background  noise  achieves  the  best  performance  in  terms  of  word  recognition 
accuracy.  However,  for  a  particular  test  environment,  the  best  performance  was 
achieved  when  the  levels  of  background  noise  during  training  and  testing  were  the 
same.  Additionally,  the  effect  of  the  level  of  background  noise  in  the  test  environment 
(with  SNR  in  the  range  15-50dB)  accounts  for  variation  in  performance  of  up  to  25%, 
and  the  difference  between  the  level  of  background  noise  in  the  test  and  training 
environment  accounts  for  variation  of  up  to  4%.  If  the  SNR  for  the  test  environment  is 
greater  than  30  decibels  there  should  be  little  degradation  in  performance  of  NS  due  to 
noise,  and  NS  could  not  be  trained  when  the  SNR  was  less  than  15  dB. 

The  SNR  in  the  test  environment  was  found  to  affect  the  computer  processor  utilisation 
while  transcribing,  where  decreasing  the  Test  SNR  increased  the  average  computer 
processor  utilisation.  Another  factor  that  affects  the  average  computer  processor 
utilisation  is  the  computer  processor  speed.  Dragon  Systems  claim  each  new  version  of 
NS  provides  improved  performance.  This  improvement  is  achieved  through  better 
acoustic  models,  language  models,  and  search  algorithms.  Consequently  an 
experiment  was  conducted  to  quantitatively  assess  the  effects  of  upgrading  the 
computer  processor  speed  and  NS  software  on  the  word  recognition  accuracy. 
Increasing  the  computer  processor  speed  from  400MHz  to  1000MHz  and  the  amount  of 
physical  memory  (RAM)  from  128MB  to  512MB  produced  an  increase  in  performance 
of  about  10%.  Additionally,  upgrading  NS  from  version  4.0  to  5.0  increased  the 
performance  by  about  4%. 

Many  other  factors  were  observed  to  affect  the  performance  of  NS,  such  as  inherent 
differences  between  speakers,  speaking  rate,  the  degree  of  speaker  enunciation  and  the 
stress  level  the  speaker  experienced.  The  combination  of  these  factors  resulted  in 
variations  in  performance  between  speakers  of  up  to  25%. 
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1.  Introduction 

Recent  improvements  in  acoustic  and  language  model  accuracy,  search  algorithms  and 
computing  power  have  seen  commercial-off-the-shelf  (COTS)  large  vocabulary 
automatic  speech  recognisers  (ASRs)  achieve  a  high  level  of  accuracy  with  continuous 
speech  [Makhoul  and  Schwartz,  1994],  Due  to  the  advances  in  technology  that  support 
efficient  and  natural  means  of  user  interaction  with  computers,  ASR  software  has  seen 
a  large  increase  in  popularity  over  the  past  few  years.  Verbal  interaction  with 
computers  is  useful  when  users'  hands  and  eyes  are  in  use  or  natural  language 
interaction  is  preferred,  especially  when  keyboard  use  is  limited  [Cohen  and  Oviatt 
1994], 

ASRs  can  be  categorised  along  different  dimensions,  these  include  speaker 
dependence,  vocabulary  size  and  speech  continuity.  Speaker  dependence  refers  to  the 
ASR  being  described  as  speaker-dependent,  speaker-adaptive  or  speaker-independent. 
The  vocabulary  size  refers  to  the  number  of  words  a  user  can  speak  and  be  recognised. 
Speaker  continuity  refers  to  whether  words  can  be  spoken  in  isolation,  as  connected 
speech  or  as  continuous  speech  [Cohen  and  Oviatt,  1994]. 

Speaker-dependent  ASRs  require  a  training  phase  prior  to  them  being  tested.  The 
training  phase  builds  a  user  profile  by  combining  a  vocabulary  and  a  regional  language 
model  with  the  phonetic  analysis  of  the  speaker's  voice.  The  test  phase  transcribes  the 
speaker's  voice  into  text  with  the  aid  of  the  speaker  profile  produced  in  the  training 
phase.  The  potential  use  of  ASRs  in  a  wide  range  of  situations  requires  the  systems  to 
perform  well  with  varying  levels  of  background  noise.  Ambient  and  environmental 
noise,  such  as  background  conversation,  causes  a  reduction  in  the  performance  of  the 
ASR  [Juang,  1991;  Atal,  1994],  However,  the  reduction  in  the  performance  of  the  ASR 
may  not  be  solely  attributed  to  its  use  in  a  noisy  test  environment,  but  also  a  mismatch 
in  the  level  of  background  noise  between  the  training  and  test  environments  [Gong, 
1991;  Mammone  and  Zhang,  1998]. 

The  primary  goal  of  this  research  was  to  determine  whether  the  optimum  performance 
of  an  ASR  occurs  when  the  training  and  test  environments  have  the  same  level  of 
background  noise.  Additionally,  the  secondary  goal  was  to  investigate  how  training 
and  testing  with  different  levels  of  background  noise  affects  the  performance  of  an 
ASR.  The  motivation  for  this  research  comes  from  the  demand  for  robust  ASR 
applications  in  adverse  military  environments  [Oberteuffer,  1994].  Identifying  the 
limitations  of  current  commercial  ASRs  is  an  important  step  toward  providing  suitable 
systems  for  particular  military  applications.  One  factor  in  the  military's  favour  is  that 
the  size  of  the  vocabulary  in  military  environments  is  often  limited  [Weinstein,  1994], 
Lippmann  (1997)  identified  that  the  performance  of  ASRs  improves  as  the  size  of  the 
vocabulary  decreases. 
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One  potentially  pervasive  area  of  application  of  ASR  is  data  entry  in  command  and 
control  centres  [Weinstein,  1994].  In  this  situation  the  principal  type  of  background 
noise  is  human  conversation,  and  for  this  reason  the  type  of  background  noise  chosen 
for  this  experiment  was  also  human  conversation.  The  ASR  software  chosen  for  use 
throughout  this  project  was  Dragon  Systems'  Dragon  NaturallySpeaking  (NS)  because 
it  is  a  large  vocabulary,  speaker-dependent,  COTS  continuous  speech  recogniser  that  is 
widely  reported  to  be  accurate  [Alwang,  1999;  Plutchik,  2000].  To  measure  the 
performance  of  NS  in  terms  of  percentage  word  recognition  accuracy,  a  software  tool 
was  selected  from  the  US  National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology  called  Sclite 
(Score-lite),  which  is  part  of  their  Speech  Recognition  Scoring  Toolkit. 

In  order  to  account  for  relatively  low  performance  during  the  initial  experiment,  a 
complementary  experiment  was  conducted  to  provide  a  broader  depiction  of  factors 
that  affect  the  performance  of  ASRs.  The  study  analysed  the  effects  of  improvements 
in  computing  power  and  upgrading  software  version  on  the  performance  of  ASRs. 

The  method  for  the  experiment  is  described  in  section  2  of  this  report,  while  the  results 
are  discussed  in  section  3.  Section  4  of  this  report  provides  the  details  and  findings  of 
this  additional  study.  Section  5  provides  further  discussion  of  the  findings  and  section 
6  gives  concluding  remarks.  The  acknowledgements  are  mentioned  in  section  7,  while 
the  references  are  presented  in  sections  8.  Appendix  A  and  B  outline  the  statistical 
analysis  for  the  background  noise,  and  computing  power  and  software  upgrade 
experiments  respectively.  Appendix  C  discusses  the  issue  of  making  inferences  from 
curves  based  on  group  data. 

2.  Background  Noise  Experimental  Method 

2.1  Overview 

The  audio  signal  from  ten  speakers  and  a  background  conversation  (noise)  were 
recorded,  transferred  to  computer,  digitised  and  saved  as  files.  Each  of  the  speaker 
audio  files  were  mixed  with  the  noise  audio  file  at  five  different  levels  to  produce  five 
mixed  audio  files.  NS  was  trained  with  each  of  the  five  mixed  audio  files  from  each 
speaker  to  produce  five  distinct  user  profiles  for  each  Speaker.  Following  this,  each  of 
the  five  user  profiles  was  used,  one  at  a  time,  while  testing  NS  with  each  of  the  five 
mixed  audio  files  to  produce  25  text  files  for  each  speaker.  These  text  files  are  referred  to 
as  hypothesis  text  files.  The  speaker's  voice  from  the  original  speaker  audio  file  was 
transcribed  by  hand  to  produce  a  reference  text  file.  The  reference  and  hypothesis  text 
files  were  compared  using  the  Sclite  program  to  produce  reports,  which  include  the 
percentage  of  words  transcribed  correctly. 
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2.2  Speaker  Audio  Files 

Ten  speaker  audio  files  were  produced  using  ten  distinct  speakers,  with  each  speaker  audio 
file  consisting,  on  average,  of  about  4600  words  spoken  in  English.  Each  speaker  audio 
file  was  recorded  using  a  microphone  and  a  Sony  DAT  recorder  while  the  speaker  read 
aloud  several  chapters  from  the  book  3001:  The  Final  Odyssey  [Clarke,  1997], 

After  the  audio  was  recorded  on  the  Sony  DAT,  they  were  transferred  to  a  computer 
digitised  and  saved  as  files  with  a  sampling  rate  of  22050  Hz,  as  single  channel  (mono) 
and  resolution  of  16  bits.  The  quality  of  audio  recordings  saved  with  this  format  is 
high  enough  for  ASRs  to  perform  well.  The  length  of  the  recordings  varied  amongst 
the  speakers  from  between  30  and  40  minutes.  This  difference  was  due  to  variation  in 
the  speech  rate  and  number  of  times  phrases  were  repeated. 

A  speaker's  speech  level  and  the  background  noise  level  in  an  operating  environment 
can  be  measured  using  a  Sound  Pressure  Level  (SPL)  meter  (such  as  the  Castle  GA208 
Sound  Level  Meter).  The  SPL  meter  can  measure  sound  levels  using  different  contour 
filters,  the  most  commonly  used  being  dBA  and  dBC  using  A  and  C  contour  filters 
respectively.  The  A-contour  filter  eliminates  inaudible  low  frequencies  and  is  designed 
to  approximate  what  the  human  ear  is  capable  of  hearing  [Nave,  2000].  The  sound 
pressure  level  (SPL)  of  the  recording  room  was  determined  to  be  42dBA  using  an  SPL 
meter. 

2.3  Noise  Audio  File 

One  noise  audio  file  was  produced  after  mixing  three  individual  recordings  of  human 
speech  from  two  television  programs  and  an  audio  compact  disk.  The  two  television 
programs  recorded  were  an  Australian  current  affairs  program  and  a  public  speech  by 
an  Australian  politician.  The  individual  recordings  were  digitised  and  saved  as  audio 
files  with  a  sampling  rate  of  22050  Hz,  as  single  channel  (mono)  and  with  resolution  of 
16  bits.  To  mix  the  recordings  together  so  that  the  audio  level  for  each  was  the  same,  a 
C  program  called  Addwav  was  developed  in-house.  The  Addwav  program  required 
a  scaling  factor  to  determine  the  level  at  which  to  mix  the  audio  files.  The  audio  level 
of  audio  recordings  can  be  determined  by  calculating  the  Root  Mean  Sqaure  (RMS) 
power.  The  RMS  power  of  each  of  the  three  recordings  was  determined  using  another 
C  program  called  Wavpower  also  developed  in-house.  The  Wavpower  program  uses 
equation  2.1  shown  below  to  calculate  the  RMS  power  P  of  an  audio  file,  where  v, 
represents  the  voltage  on  a  sample  period  and  N  represents  the  number  of  samples 
periods  [Kosbar,  1998], 

(2-i) 

Two  of  the  recordings  had  a  smaller  RMS  power  than  the  third  recording.  All  three 
recordings  were  mixed  together  using  the  Addwav  program  with  appropriate  scaling 
factors  so  that  the  audio  level  for  each  was  the  same  to  produce  a  single  noise  audio  file. 
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2.4  Mixed  Audio  Files 

Fifty  audio  files  were  produced  after  mixing  the  speaker  and  noise  audio  files  at  five 
different  levels  for  each  of  the  ten  speakers.  The  SNR  was  used  to  determine  the  level 
of  noise  to  mix.  The  five  different  SNRs  chosen  were  lOdB,  20dB,  30dB,  40dB  and 
50dB,  where  a  SNR  of  lOdB  corresponds  to  the  speech  level  being  lOdB  higher  than 
that  of  the  noise.  Hence,  an  audio  file  with  a  SNR  of  lOdB  has  the  highest  level  of 
noise,  i.e.  a  noisy  environment,  and  a  sound  file  with  a  SNR  of  50dB  has  the  lowest 
level  of  noise,  i.e.  a  quiet  environment.  However,  NS  failed  to  train  using  an  audio  file 
with  a  SNR  lower  than  15dB.  Consequently,  15dB  SNR  was  chosen  for  the  lower 
bound  of  the  SNRs  instead  of  lOdB.  For  each  of  the  speaker  audio  files  and  the  noise 
sound  file,  the  RMS  power  was  determined  using  the  software  program  described  in 
section  2.3.  Each  speaker  audio  file  was  mixed  with  the  noise  audio  file  five  times, 
once  for  each  of  the  SNR  of  15dB,  20dB,  30dB,  40dB  and  50dB. 


The  speaker  and  noise  audio  files  were  mixed  together  using  the  Addwav  program. 
As  before,  the  Addwav  program  required  a  scaling  factor  to  determine  the  level  at 
which  to  mix  the  speaker  audio  file  and  noise  audio  file.  The  Wavpower  program  was 
used  again  to  determine  the  RMS  power  of  the  audio  files.  This  time  instead  of  mixing 
the  audio  files  with  the  same  audio  level,  they  were  mixed  with  SNRs  of  15dB,  20dB, 
30dB,  40dB  and  50dB.  Equation  2.2  describes  the  SNR  in  terms  of  the  RMS  power  of 
the  speaker  (signal)  audio  file  Ps  and  the  RMS  power  of  the  noise  audio  file  PN  [Lathi, 
1998]. 


SNR  =  101og10 


\ 

/ 


(2.2) 


In  all  cases,  the  RMS  power  for  the  noise  audio  file  was  higher  than  the  RMS  power  of 
the  speaker  audio  file.  For  each  speaker  five  scaling  factors  were  calculated,  one  for 
each  SNR  of  15dB,  20dB,  30dB,  40dB  and  50dB.  Using  the  five  scaling  factors  for  each 
speaker,  the  audio  files  were  mixed  to  produce  five  mixed  audio  files  for  each  speaker, 
with  SNRs  of  15dB,  20dB,  30dB,  40dB  and  50dB. 


2.5  User  Profiles  for  Dragon  NaturallySpeaking 

Fifty  NS  user  profiles  were  produced,  one  for  each  of  the  fifty  mixed  audio  files.  Two 
personal  computers  were  used  in  the  training  process  to  generate  the  user  profiles. 
One  computer  was  used  to  play  the  mixed  audio  files  while  another  was  used  to 
generate  a  user  profile  using  NS  Professional  version  4.0.  The  computer  with  NS  was 
equipped  with  an  Intel  Pentium  II®  400MHz  processor,  128MB  of  memory  and  a 
SoundBlaster  64  sound  card.  The  audio  signal  from  the  audio  file  was  transferred  via  a 
stereo  mini-jack  lead  from  the  sound  card  line  output  of  the  computer  playing  the 
audio  file  to  the  sound  card  line  input  of  the  computer  with  NS.  About  600  words 
from  each  of  the  mixed  audio  files  were  used  to  generate  the  User  Profiles  using  NS 
Professional  version  4.0.  The  options  selected  during  training  NS  version  4.0  were  the 
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"UK  BestMatch"  speech  model  and  the  "UK  General  English-BestMatch  Plus" 
vocabulary.  Out  of  the  4600  words  in  the  mixed  audio  files,  600  were  used  for  training 
leaving  the  remainder  (4000  words)  for  testing  NS. 

2.6  Reference  Text  Files 

As  described  earlier,  as  part  of  the  training  process  for  NS,  paragraphs  from  the  text 
selection  were  displayed  to  the  user,  one  at  a  time.  NS  does  not  display  further 
paragraphs  from  the  text  selection  until  it  has  registered  utterances  from  the  speaker 
reading  aloud  the  current  paragraph.  This  may  require  several  attempts  at  some 
words  or  utterances  and  only  one  for  others.  Hence,  the  length  of  each  of  the  speaker 
audio  files  that  were  recorded  while  training  NS  from  the  same  text  selection  differed. 
Thus,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  record  of  what  was  actually  read  aloud  for  each 
speaker.  Each  of  the  10  Reference  text  files  were  produced  by  hand,  with  an 
experimenter  transcribing  each  of  the  speaker  audio  files  as  they  were  played. 

2.7  Hypothesis  Text  Files 

NS  was  used  to  produce  250  hypothesis  text  files  in  total.  As  for  the  training  process, 
two  computers  were  used  during  the  test  process.  On  the  computer  with  NS,  a  user 
profile  for  one  of  the  speakers  was  loaded.  NS  was  then  used  to  transcribe  each  of  the 
five  mixed  audio  files  for  that  speaker.  This  was  repeated  for  each  of  the  user  profiles 
for  that  speaker,  and  then  repeated  for  each  of  the  speakers.  This  produced  25 
hypothesis  text  files  for  each  of  the  ten  speakers.  Not  all  of  the  mixed  sound  files  were 
used  in  creating  the  hypothesis  text  files  (4000  from  the  4600  words);  the  sections  that 
were  used  in  the  training  process  (600  words)  were  skipped. 

2.8  Comparing  Reference  and  Hypothesis  Text  Files 

A  scoring  program  called  Sclite  was  used  to  compare  the  reference  and  hypothesis  text 
files.  Sclite  is  part  of  the  Speech  Recognition  Scoring  Toolkit  (SCTK)  version  1.2  from 
the  US  National  Institute  of  Standards  and  Technology  (NIST).  Sclite  was  designed  to 
compare  text  output  from  a  speech  recogniser  such  as  NS  (hypothesis  text)  to  the 
original  text  (reference  text)  and  generate  a  report  summarising  the  performance.  The 
comparing  of  the  reference  to  the  hypothesis  text  is  called  the  alignment  process.  The 
gathering  of  statistics  for  the  report  is  called  the  scoring  process  [Fiscus,  1998], 

The  alignment  process  consists  of  two  steps:  selection  matching  the  reference  and 
hypothesis  text  files,  and  performing  a  text  alignment.  From  four  algorithms  available 
for  selection  matching,  the  Utterance  Id  matching  method  was  used,  which  requires  the 
reference  and  hypothesis  files  to  be  in  transcript  format  (tm).  A  file  in  transcript 
format  has  word  sequence  records  separated  by  new-lines,  where  each  word  sequence 
record  consists  of  a  series  of  words  and  blank  spaces  followed  by  an  Utterance  Id  in 
parentheses.  Using  this  format  there  were  several  Utterance  Id  types  available  and  the 
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spu_id  type  was  selected,  where  the  spu_id  Utterance  Id  consists  of  a  speaker  name 
followed  by  a  hyphen  and  a  number  [Fiscus,  1998]. 

Conversion  of  the  text  files  to  transcript  format  was  done  by  hand,  with  eight  word 
sequence  records  in  each  file,  for  all  of  the  260  text  files.  The  location  of  the  Utterance 
Ids  in  each  of  the  hypothesis  text  files  was  made  to  coincide  with  the  same  location  in 
the  reference  text  file  (see  example  below).  The  selection  matching  locates 
corresponding  reference  and  hypothesis  texts  with  the  same  Utterance  Ids. 

Example: 

Reference  file 

Professor  Anderson  was  a  small  dapper  man  whose  features  seemed  to  have  combined  key 
aspects  of  several  races  Chinese  Polynesian  Nordic  in  a  thoroughly  confusing  fashion  (speakerl- 
1)  [Clarke,  1997]. 

Hypothesis  file 

Professor  and  so  was  a  small  that  the  man  whose  features  seem  to  have  combined  key  aspects  of 
several  rises  shining  Polynesia  Nordic  in  a  thoroughly  confusing  fashion  (speakerl-1). 

Within  Sclite,  scores  are  compiled  after  the  alignment  process  for  each  reference- 
hypothesis  record  pair,  and  a  report  is  then  generated.  There  are  various  types  of 
reports  available.  Tire  type  of  report  can  be  nominated  in  the  options  (- o )  part  of  the 
Sclite  program.  The  report  selected  for  this  project  was  the  dtl  report,  which  provides 
the  WRA  as  a  percentage.  Various  error  categories  are  also  provided. 

The  size  of  the  word  sequence  records  in  each  file  affects  the  synchronisation  of  the 
word  strings.  The  smaller  the  word  sequence  the  more  accurate  the  scoring  [Kemp  et 
al.,  2000].  However,  an  investigation  into  the  effect  of  the  length  of  the  word  sequence 
records  on  WRA  using  Sclite,  showed  that  the  WRA  improved  by  only  1%  when  128 
word  sequence  records  were  used  instead  of  eight  (80.6%  for  8  versus  81.6%  for  128). 
In  the  experiment,  each  file  of  about  4600  words  was  broken  up  into  eight  records  of 
about  575  words  each.  Since  the  task  of  converting  the  text  files  to  transcript  format 
was  very  time  consuming  and  there  were  a  large  number  of  text  files  to  convert,  the 
number  of  word  sequence  records  for  each  file  was  restricted  to  eight. 

3.  Background  Noise  Experimental  Results 

Percentage  word  recognition  accuracy  (WRA)  was  used  as  the  performance  measure  of 
the  ASR  and  was  defined  as  the  percentage  of  words  recognised  correctly  for  each 
transcription.  Figure  1  shows  a  graph  of  the  arithmetic  means  for  the  WRA  for 
different  Train  and  Test  SNRs.  There  are  two  important  factors  that  can  be  observed 
from  the  graph.  Firstly,  the  effect  of  the  Test  SNR,  within  each  Train  SNR  category, 
that  appears  to  be  logarithmic  in  nature,  where  the  WRA  degrades  moderately  from 
50dB  to  30dB,  and  dramatically  from  30dB  to  15dB.  Secondly,  the  highest  WRA  for 
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each  Test  SNR  category  (i.e.  vertically  on  the  graph)  occurred  when  the  Test  SNR 
matched  the  Train  SNR. 

A  three-dimensional  graph  shown  in  figure  2  emphasizes  how  WRA  is  affected  when 
the  Train  SNR  and  Test  SNR  match  and  when  they  mismatch. 

The  influence  of  a  factor,  such  as  the  Test  SNR,  on  a  continuous  dependent  variable, 
such  as  the  WRA,  can  be  studied  using  Analysis  of  Variance  (ANOVA)  [Keppel,  1982]. 
ANOVA  was  conducted  examining  the  influence  of  the  Test  SNR,  the  Train  SNR  and 
their  interaction  on  the  WRA.  The  Test  SNR  was  determined  to  be  a  significant  factor. 
Furthermore,  when  the  Train  SNR  was  treated  as  the  absolute  difference  from  the  Test 
SNR,  such  as  in  equation  3.1,  the  SNR  Difference  was  also  found  to  be  a  significant 
factor.  & 

SNR  Difference  =  \ Train  SNR  -  Test  SNR\  (3,1) 

Multiple  regression  studies  the  relationship  between  a  dependent  variable  and 
significant  factors.  This  relationship  can  be  described  using  a  population  regression 
equation.  Equation  3.2,  the  population  regression  equation  for  the  relationship 
between  the  WRA  and  the  Test  SNR  and  SNR  Difference,  accounts  for  90.8%  of  the 
sampled  data.  Values  close  to  100%  indicate  that  the  model  fits  the  data  well  [Moore 
and  McCabe,  1993], 


tVRA  —  5.65  +  33.22  log]0  (Test  SNR)  —  0.13  SNR  Difference  (3-2) 

Figure  3  shows  variation  in  the  WRA  across  different  speakers.  When  trained  and 
tested  in  a  quiet  environment,  i.e.  50dB  SNR,  the  best  result  for  WRA  was  71.6%  and 
the  lowest  was  47.1%,  with  an  arithmetic  mean  of  56.0%.  Likewise,  when  trained  and 
tested  in  a  noisy  environment,  i.e.  15dB  SNR,  the  best  result  for  Words  accuracy  was 
48.1%  and  the  lowest  was  29.2%,  with  an  arithmetic  mean  of  40.3%.  Hence  the 
variation  in  the  WRA  between  speakers  was  as  much  as  nearly  25%,  which  is 
significant.  However,  the  variation  was,  on  average,  about  15%. 

The  report  produced  by  the  scoring  program  Sclite  gives  the  types  of  errors  made  by 
an  ASR  as  well  as  the  percentage  of  words  transcribed  correctly.  The  errors  are 
divided  into  three  types:  substitution,  deletion  and  insertion  errors.  A  substitution 
error  occurs  when  an  ASR  incorrectly  transcribes  a  word,  whereas  a  deletion  error 
corresponds  to  a  word  being  omitted.  Deletion  errors  can  be  due  to  an  input  utterance 
having  too  low  an  amplitude  or  too  short  a  duration,  or  because  ASR  has  failed  to 
match  it  to  any  of  the  reference  patterns  in  its  vocabulary.  Insertion  errors  occur  when 
extraneous  words  are  inserted  in  the  transcribed  hypothesis  texts  that  do  not 
correspond  to  those  in  the  original  reference  text.  Out  of  the  three  types  of  errors, 
substitution  errors  were  the  most  significant,  accounting  for  about  60%  of  all  errors, 
while  the  deletion  and  insertion  accounted  for  approximately  38%  and  2%  respectively.' 
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Figure  1  Graph  ofWRAfor  different  combinations  of  Train  and  Test  SNRs.  For  each  Train 
SNR  category  the  highest  WRA  was  achieved  when  the  Test  SNR  was  highest  (i.e. 
the  least  noisy).  At  each  Test  SNR  category  the  highest  WRA  occurred  when  the 
Train  SNR  matched  the  Test  SNR. 


Figure  2  Graph  of  WRA  for  different  combinations  of  Train  and  Test  SNRs,  highlighting  the 
performance  when  the  Train  and  Test  SNRs  match  and  when  they  mismatch. 
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Figure  3  Graph  of  the  WRA  (%)  for  different  Speakers  when  trained  and  tested  in  quiet 
(50dB  SNR)  versus  noisy  (15dB  SNR.)  environments.  Note  the  large  variation 
between  speakers. 

ASRs  make  a  trade  off  between  speed  and  accuracy.  The  speed  and  accuracy  is 
dependent  on  the  resources  available,  i.e.  the  processor  speed  and  amount  of  memory 
available.  NS  allows  the  user  to  control  the  speed  versus  accuracy  trade  off  for  speech 
recognition  as  one  of  its  options  with  the  default  set  to  faster  and  less  accurate 
transcribing. 

Recall  that  the  experiment  was  conducted  using  speaker  audio  files  with  duration  of 
about  30  minutes  and  the  computer  used  was  equipped  with  a  400MHz  processor  and 
128MB  of  memory.  During  testing,  some  of  the  audio  files  took  longer  than  30  minutes 
to  transcribe,  particularly  the  audio  files  with  low  SNR.  The  processor  utilisation  and 
memory  usage  during  testing  were  measured  using  the  Microsoft®  WindowsNT® 
Workstation  4.0  (service  pack  6a)  performance  monitor.  The  results  are  displayed  in 
figure  4  where  Speaker-3's  50dB  SNR  user  profile  was  used  for  transcribing  Speaker-3's 
15dB,  20dB,  30dB  and  50dB  SNR  mixed  audio  files.  Analysis  of  the  processor 
utilisation  and  memory  usage  over  time  during  testing  reveals  the  cause  of  the  time  lag 
for  transcription. 

The  average  processor  utilisation  for  transcribing  the  15dB,  20dB,  30dB  and  50dB 
mixed  audio  files  were  96.6%,  71.1%,  48.9%  and  44,0%  respectively.  Note  that,  from 
observation,  the  variability  in  the  processor  utilisation  over  time  was  related  to  the  rate 
of  speech,  where  a  sharp  increase  in  processor  utilisation  corresponded  to  a  long 
quickly  spoken  utterance,  and  a  sharp  decrease  in  processor  utilisation  corresponded 
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to  a  pause  between  spoken  utterances.  The  time  lag  between  the  duration  of  the  15dB, 
20dB,  30dB  and  50dB  mixed  audio  files  and  the  time  taken  to  transcribe  were  7min, 
lmin,  Omin  and  Omin  respectively.  Also  note  that  the  WRAs  for  the  same  15dB,  20dB, 
30dB  and  50dB  mixed  audio  files  were  38.9%,  52.7%,  61.0%  and  63.5%  respectively. 


Time  (minutes) 


-  "  -  Processor  (1 5dB  SNR)  — 

- Processor  (30dB  SNR)  - 

- Processor  (50dB  SNR) 

- Processor  (20dB  SNR)  — 

"“Memory 

Figure  4  Graph  of  processor  utilisation  and  memory  usage  over  time  while  transcribing 
Speaker-3's  15dB,  20dB,  30dB  and  50dB  SNR  mixed  audio  files  with  Speaker-3's 
50dB  SNR  user  profile  loaded. 

After  the  ASR  loaded  the  Speaker-3  user  profile,  the  memory  usage  was  about  100MB. 
The  memory  usages  while  testing  each  of  the  mixed  audio  files  were  nearly  identical, 
and  increased  linearly  at  a  rate  of  about  1.5MB  a  minute  until  the  transcription  was 
complete. 

The  SNR  of  the  audio  file  being  transcribed  affects  the  average  processor  utilisation 
and  the  time  taken  to  transcribe  that  audio  file.  The  lower  the  SNR  of  the  audio  file 
being  transcribed,  the  higher  the  processor  utilisation.  Another  major  factor  that 
affects  the  average  processor  utilisation  for  processor  bound  tasks,  such  as  transcribing 
audio  using  ASRs,  is  the  processor  speed. 
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4.  Upgrading  Computing  Power  and  Software  Version 

Lea  (1982),  Baker  et  al.  (1983)  and  Pallett  (1985)  have  identified  over  80  different  factors 
that  affect  the  performance  of  an  ASR.  These  factors  are  categorised  into  task  related 
factors,  human  factors,  language  factors,  channel  and  environmental  factors, 
algorithmic  factors  and  performance  and  response  factors.  Later,  Makhoul  and 
Schwartz  (1994)  described  great  advances  in  ASR,  and  attributed  this  to  a  combination 
of  better  speech  modelling  techniques,  faster  search  algorithms  and  more  powerful 
computers.  In  particular  Nakatsu  et  al.  (1994)  identified  computer  memory  and 
processor  speed  as  two  major  task  related  factors  that  affect  performance.  Since  1997, 
Dragon  Systems  have  released  versions  3.5,  4.0,  5.0  and  6.0  of  NS,  and  they  claim  an 
improvement  in  performance  each  time  [Dragon  Systems,  2002],  The  software  version 
is  regarded  as  an  algorithmic  factor. 

Because  the  WRA  of  the  transcriptions  in  the  background  noise  experiment  were 
relatively  low,  an  experiment  was  conducted  with  the  goal  to  see  if  there  was  an 
improvement  in  the  performance  of  the  ASR  after  upgrading  the  computer  memory 
and  processor  speed  and  the  ASR  software  version. 

The  latest  improvements  in  speech  modelling  and  search  algorithms  could  be  tested 
using  the  recently  released  NS  Professional  version  5.0  and  its  predecessor  version  4.0. 

The  expected  life  span  for  an  average  personal  computer  is  2.5  to  3  years  [Tristan, 
2001],  With  this  in  mind,  two  computers  with  an  age  gap  of  around  3  years  were 
selected  to  test  how  ASR  performance  improved  with  increased  computing  power. 
The  more  recent  computer  had  a  processor  speed  of  1000MHz  and  512MB  of  memory, 
while  the  older  computer  had  a  400MHz  processor  with  128MB  of  memory. 

The  experiment  consisted  of  comparing  the  WRA  for  each  combination  of  NS  version, 
and  computer  speed  and  amount  of  memory.  The  clean  speech,  i.e.  no  noise  added, 
from  the  10  different  Speakers  in  the  background  noise  experiment  were  used.  Five 
minutes  from  each  of  the  clean  speaker  audio  files  were  used  to  train  each  version  of 
NS  on  each  of  the  old  and  new  computer  systems.  The  remaining  25  minutes  of  audio 
was  transcribed  using  each  of  the  four  combinations  of  computer  speed  and  NS 
version.  Again,  the  transcribed  texts  were  compared  using  Sclite  from  NIST  to  produce 
the  WRA  as  a  percent. 

The  WRA  results  using  the  older  computer  were  56.0%  and  58.7%  for  NS  version  4.0 
and  5.0  respectively.  Whereas,  WRA  results  using  the  new  computer  were  64.8%  and 
69.4%  for  NS  versions  4.0  and  5.0  respectively.  Hence,  there  is  a  small  increase  in 
performance  between  NS  versions  4.0  and  5.0  (2.7%  and  4.6%)  and  a  moderate  increase 
between  old  and  new  computer  computers  (8.8%  and  10.7%). 
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ANOVA  was  performed  studying  the  influence  of  the  computer  speed  and  amount  of 
memory,  the  NS  version  and  their  interaction  on  the  WRA.  Both  the  computer  speed 
and  amount  of  memory,  and  the  NS  version  were  found  to  be  significant  factors.  A 
detailed  explanation  of  the  statistical  analysis  is  provided  in  Appendix  B.  The 
significant  results  indicate  that  the  computer  speed  and  amount  of  memory,  and  NS 
version  are  two  independent  factors  that  affect  the  WRA  of  the  ASR.  Furthermore,  the 
WRA  increases  when  computer  speed  and  amount  of  memory  or  NS  version  are 
upgraded. 


5.  Discussion 


The  goals  of  this  research  were  two  fold:  to  determine  whether  the  performance  of  NS 
achieved  the  best  result  when  the  levels  of  background  noise  during  the  training  and 
test  phases  were  the  same,  and  to  establish  how  the  performance  is  affected  when  the 
levels  of  background  noise  during  the  training  and  test  phases  were  different.  The 
results  of  the  experiment  showed  that  there  were  two  significant  independent  factors 
that  affected  the  performance  of  NS.  The  most  significant  was  the  SNR  in  the  test 
condition  that  was  logarithmic  in  nature,  where  the  WRA  degraded  moderately  from 
50dB  to  30dB,  and  dramatically  from  30dB  to  15dB.  The  second  was  the  difference 
between  the  training  and  test  conditions  that  has  a  small  negative  linear  relationship  to 
the  performance. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  factors  come  two  valuable  findings.  Firstly,  irrespective  of 
the  training  condition,  the  test  condition  with  the  least  amount  of  background  noise 
(i.e.  highest  SNR)  achieved  the  best  performance.  Secondly,  the  best  performance  for  a 
particular  test  condition  was  achieved  when  there  was  no  difference  between  training 
and  test  conditions. 

Variation  in  the  performance  between  different  speakers  was  found  to  be  another 
important  factor.  The  speaker  with  the  best  performance  in  WRA  was  a  senior  military 
officer  well  practiced  in  public  speaking  who  was  comfortable  to  perform  the 
recording.  The  speaker  with  the  worst  performance  was  a  soldier,  with  orders  to 
participate  in  the  experiment,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  reading  aloud,  was 
uncomfortable  and  felt  stressed  during  the  recording.  This  variation  can  be  attributed 
to  inherent  differences  between  the  speakers  [Doddington  et  al.,  1998;  Rabiner  and 
Juang,  1998],  their  rate  of  speaking,  the  degree  of  articulation  [Lea,  1982],  and  the  level 
of  stress  the  speaker  experienced  while  making  the  recordings,  which  is  known  as  the 
Lombard  effect  [Bou-Ghazale  and  Hansen,  2000]. 

Estes  (1956)  and  Myung,  Kim  and  Pitt  (2000)  suggest  problems  resulting  from  the 
combined  effects  of  the  arithmetic  averaging  of  data  generated  from  a  non-linear 
model  in  the  presence  of  individual  differences.  The  population  regression  equation 
described  in  equation  3.1  was  produced  using  arithmetic  means,  is  non-linear  and 
there  was  significant  variation  between  individuals.  However,  on  closer  examination 
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the  model  described  herein  does  not  meet  all  of  the  conditions  required  for  problems  to 
occur.  A  detailed  explanation  is  described  in  Appendix  C. 

The  time  taken  for  NS  to  transcribe  some  of  the  audio  recordings  exceeded  their 
duration.  An  investigation  into  the  cause  of  this  time  lag  led  to  the  analysis  of  the 
effects  the  SNR  has  on  the  computer's  processor  utilisation  and  memory  usage  over 
time.  It  was  found  that  as  the  SNR  of  the  audio  recording  being  transcribed  decreased 
(i.e.  increase  in  background  noise)  the  average  processor  utilisation  increased.  In  cases 
where  the  average  processor  utilisation  was  very  high,  the  time  taken  to  transcribe  the 
audio  recording  exceeded  the  30  minute  duration  of  the  recording  by  as  much  as  7 
minutes.  Variation  in  the  processor  utilisation  throughout  the  recording  may  be 
related  to  the  variation  in  the  rate  of  speech.  Future  work  analysing  these  factors  in 
more  detail  will  be  required  to  verify  the  findings  presented  here. 

Upgrading  the  computer  processor  and  memory  provided  a  significant  increase  in 
performance.  In  the  experiment  upgrading  from  a  computer  with  a  400MHz  processor 
and  128MB  of  memory  to  a  computer  with  a  1000MHz  processor  and  512MB  of 
memory  improved  the  WRA  by  an  average  of  about  10%.  Additionally,  upgrading 
speech  recognition  software  versions  also  gave  a  significant  increase  in  performance, 
where  upgrading  from  NS  version  4.0  to  5.0  improved  the  WRA  by  an  average  of  4%. 
In  one  case  the  combined  effects  of  upgrading  the  computer's  processor  and  memory 
as  well  as  NS  produced  an  increase  in  WRA  by  18%. 

As  discussed  above,  the  SNR  of  the  audio  recording  being  transcribed  affects  the 
computer's  average  processor  utilisation  and  the  WRA  of  the  transcription. 
Furthermore,  the  computer's  processor  speed  affects  the  WRA  of  the  transcription. 
Future  work  could  include  determining  the  relationship  between  the  average  processor 
utilisation  and  the  WRA.  This  would  provide  a  more  complete  picture  of  the  processes 
involved  in  transcribing  audio  recordings  using  NS. 

Expectedly,  few  insertion  errors  (2%)  were  made  because  recorded  materials  were  used 
throughout  the  experiment.  Deletion  or  rejection  errors  were  made  more  frequent 
(38%)  due  to  the  fast  speech  rate  preventing  the  ASR  from  being  able  to  register 
utterances.  This  was  exacerbated  by  use  of  a  slow  personal  computer  with  limited 
memory.  The  substitution  errors  were  most  frequent  (60%)  due  to  the  inherent 
inadequacies  of  NS  speech  recogniser  related  to  its  speech  models  and  search 
algorithms. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  that  may  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  experimental  results. 
NS  has  a  set  of  predefined  commands  available  to  allow  users  to  make  corrections, 
insert  grammar  and  control  aspects  of  software  programs.  Some  words  in  the  audio 
files  were  transcribed  by  NS  as  commands  rather  than  as  literal  dictation.  As  a  result 
some  words  were  transcribed  into  punctuation,  a  case  change,  or  a  command  to  insert 
a  new-line.  New-lines  and  punctuations  were  deleted  when  the  hypothesis  text  files 
were  converted  to  transcript  format  for  the  scoring  program  Sclite.  On  average,  50 
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words  (out  of  about  4600  words)  per  file  were  affected.  This  led  to  an  increase  in 
deletion  errors  of  about  1.1%  at  the  expense  of  substitution  errors.  In  some  cases  it  was 
difficult  to  identify  synchronization  points  (beginning  and  end  of  utterance  records) 
between  the  reference  and  hypothesis  text  files.  In  particular,  the  hypothesis  files 
generated  after  using  NS  to  transcribe  audio  files  with  SNRs  of  15dB  or  20dB.  For  these 
hypothesis  text  files,  8  words  (out  of  about  4600  words)  per  file  were  affected 
providing  an  error  of  about  0.2%.  Because  the  reference  text  files  were  transcribed  by 
hand,  some  mistakes  may  have  been  made  due  to  human  error.  These  error  patterns 
are  assumed  to  contribute  consistently  across  all  tests,  therefore  no  adjustments  to  the 
results  were  made. 


6.  Conclusion 

This  study  revealed  that  there  are  two  independent  factors  that  affect  the  performance 
of  Dragon  NaturallySpeaking  in  noisy  environments:  the  difference  between  the  level 
of  background  noise  in  the  training  and  test  environments  and  the  level  of  background 
noise  in  the  test  environment.  The  significance  of  these  factors  leads  to  the  following 
conclusion.  Regardless  of  the  training  environment,  testing  with  the  least  amount  of 
background  noise  achieves  the  best  performance  in  terms  of  word  recognition 
accuracy.  However,  for  a  particular  test  environment,  the  best  performance  is  achieved 
when  the  levels  of  background  noise  during  training  and  testing  were  the  same.  If  the 
signal-to-noise  ratio  for  the  test  environment  is  greater  than  30  decibels,  there  should 
be  little  degradation  in  performance  of  Dragon  NaturallySpeaking  due  to  noise. 

Many  other  factors  were  observed  to  affect  the  performance  of  Dragon 
NaturallySpeaking,  such  as  the  inherent  difference  between  speakers,  the  rate  of 
speech,  the  degree  of  enunciation  of  speech  and  the  level  of  stress  the  speaker 
experienced.  Increasing  the  speed  of  the  computer  processor  and  amount  of  physical 
memory  produced  a  significant  increase  in  performance.  Additionally,  upgrading 
Dragon  NaturallySpeaking  also  increased  performance. 
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Appendix  A: 

Statistical  Analysis  for  Background  Noise 
Experimental  Results 

A.l.  Description  of  the  Statistical  Analysis 

The  influence  of  a  factor  on  a  continuous  variable  can  be  studied  using  ANOVA.  In 
ANOVA  there  can  be  more  than  one  factor  and  these  factors  can  interact  with  each 
other.  Factorial  ANOVA  involves  equating  an  observed  continuous  variable  with  a 
linear  combination  of  a  number  of  factors  [Keppel,  1982],  ANOVA  assumes  normal 
distribution  of  the  sampled  data,  and  hence  the  performance  measure  was  examined 
with  a  frequency  histogram  across  all  subjects  and  conditions.  The  histogram  was 
visually  judged  to  be  acceptable  for  normality  and  no  transformation  of  the  continuous 
variable  was  undertaken  for  this  reason  [Cohen  and  Cohen,  1983],  The  histogram  is 
shown  in  figure  A.1,  The  two  main  factors  suitable  for  ANOVA  testing  are  the  Test 
SNR  and  the  Train  SNR.  The  levels  of  the  Test  SNR  and  Train  SNR  were  both  five,  one 
for  each  SNR  of  15dB,  20dB,  30dB,  40dB  and  50dB. 

A  (Test  SNR  (5)  *  Train  SNR  (5))  two-factor  repeated  measures  ANOVA  was  conducted 
to  test  differences  between  the  means  for  significance.  Two  contrasts  for  each  factor 
produced  a  set  of  planned  comparisons  within  the  ANOVA.  When  making  planned 
comparisons  it  is  common  practice  to  ignore  any  increase  in  the  family  wise  error 
associated  with  these  tests,  therefore  the  Alpha  significance  level  was  set  at  0.05%  with 
no  adjustment  to  the  family  wise  error  rate  [Keppel,  1982], 

The  ANOVA  F  test  gives  a  general  indication  whether  the  differences  among  the 
observed  categorical  means  are  significant  [Moore  and  McCabe,  1993].  The  omnibus  F 
for  the  interaction  effect  was  significant  (F  Statistic  F  (16,144)  =  8.01,  Mean  Square 
Error  MSE  =  3.14 ,  Probability  P  =  0.00 )  with  two  of  the  significant  planned  comparisons 
accounting  for  78.72%  of  the  interaction  effect.  A  table  of  means  and  descriptive 
statistics  are  presented  in  figure  A.2  and  figure  A.3  respectively. 

The  trend  analysis  for  the  interaction  effect  suggests  that  the  noise  level  at  which 
participants  trained  the  ASR  affects  its  WRA  when  tested  at  different  levels  of  noise. 
However,  this  pattern  of  results  can  be  explained  more  easily  as  the  effect  of  the 
absolute  difference  between  the  Train  SNR  and  the  Test  SNR  rather  than  purely  the 
Train  SNR  effect.  When  the  Train  SNR  is  treated  as  the  absolute  difference  from  the 
Test  SNR  condition,  i.e.  SNR  Difference  =  \Train  SNR  -  Test  SNR\ ,  the  pattern  of  results 
becomes  clearer  suggesting  two  independent  effects  of  the  training  (figure  A.4;  SNR 
Difference:  F(4,36)  =  12.38,  MSE  =  4.89,P  =  0.00 )  and  test  (figure  A.4;  Test  SNR: 
F(4,36)  =  55.89, MSE  =  42.59,  P  =  0.00)  conditions.  The  Population  Regression  Equation 
below,  accounts  for  90.8%(figure  A.5)  of  the  cell  mean  performance  data. 

WRA  =  5.65  +  33.22  log. 0  (Test  SNR)  -  0.13  SNR  Difference 
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A.2.  Frequency  Histogram  for  the  WRA 


WRA  (%) 

Figure  A.l  Frequency  Histogram  of  WRA  (%)  over  all  Test  and  Training  conditions  was  used 
to  determine  whether  the  sampled  data  had  a  normal  distribution.  In  the  graph 
above,  the  line  overlapping  the  histogram  is  the  normal  curve  and,  by  inspection,  the 
sampled  data  was  judged  to  be  suitably  close  to  a  normal  curve  and  hence  it  is 
implied  to  have  a  normal  distribution. 


A.3.  Arithmetic  Means  and  Standard  Errors 


Trained  SNR 

Test  SNR 

15dB 

20dB 

30dB 

40dB 

50dB 

15dB 

40.3  (6.8) 

46.5  (6.6) 

50.8  (7.6) 

52.4  (9.1) 

52.8  (8.6) 

20dB 

40.4  (6.5) 

46.8  (7.3) 

51.6  (7.6) 

52.7  (8.8) 

53.5  (8.8) 

30dB 

36.9  (7.0) 

47.5  (7.4) 

53.8  (7.7) 

55.7  (8.7) 

55.2  (8.8) 

40dB 

36.5  (6.5) 

45.1  (6.5) 

51.8  (7.9) 

54.8  (8.7) 

55.0  (8.8) 

50dB 

36.0  (5.6) 

45.9  (5.8) 

53.0  (6.9) 

55.0  (8.6) 

56.0  (8.6) 

Figure  A.l  Table  of  arithmetic  means  and  standard  errors  (in  parentheses)  of  WRA  for  different 
Training  and  Test  SNRs  across  ten  Speakers. 
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A.4.  Test  of  Within-Subject  Effects  for  Train  SNR  and  Test  SNR 


Source 


Train  SNR 


rrorlTrain  SNR 


Test  SNR 


Error(Test  SNR) 


Train  SNR  *  Test  SNR 


Sphericity  Assumed 


Sphericity  Assumed 


Sphericity  Assumed 


Sphericity  Assumed 


Sphericity  Assumed 


Error(Train  SNR  *  Test  SNR)  Sphericity  Assumed 


15.342  11.812  I  .148 


36  8.468 


9945.234  4  2486.309  57.1  I  .000 


1567.886  36  43.552 


480.258  16  30.016  8.735  I  .000 


494.814  144  3.436 


Figure  A3  Table  of  results  for  within  subject  effects  using  factors:  Training  SNR,  Test  SNR 
and  their  interaction ,  Training  SNR  *  Test  SNR.  A  factor  has  a  significant 
component  when  the  Sig.  value  is  near  zero.  The  F  statistic  for  the  interaction  effect 
was  significant  (F  (16,144)  =  8.74,  Mean  Square  Error  MSE  =  3.44,  Probability 
Value  P  =  0.00  ). 


A.5.  Test  of  Within-Subject  Effects  for  SNR  Difference  and  Test  SNR 


Source 

Test  SNR 

Sphericity  Assumed 

Error(Test  SNR) 

Sphericity  Assumed 

SNR  Diff . 

Sphericity  Assumed 

Error(SNR  Diff.) 

Sphericity  Assumed 

Test  SNR  *  SNR  Diff. 

Sphericity  Assumed 

Error(Test  SNR*SNR  Diff.) 

Sphericity  Assumed 

384.766 


174.386 


9945.234 


567.886 


156.862 


625.274  144 


4  2486.31  57.088 


36  |  43.552 


9.804  2.258 


Figure  A  A  Table  of  results  for  within  subject  effects  using  factors:  SNR  Difference,  Test  SNR 
and  their  interaction,  SNR  Difference  *  Test  SNR.  A  factor  has  a  significant 
component  when  the  Sig.  value  is  near  zero.  The  SNR  Difference  ( F(4,36)  =  17,20, 
MSE  =  4.22,  P  =  0.00  )  and  the  Test  SNR  ( F( 4,36)  =  55.89,  MSE  =  42.59,  P  =  0.00 ) 
are  both  significant,  while  their  interaction  ( F(16, 144)  =  2.37,  mse  =  5.02,  P  =  0.06)  is 
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A.6.  Regression  Model 


Variables  Entered/Removed5 


Model 

Variables  Entered 

Variables 

Removed 

Method 

1 

SNR  Difference, 

Log(Test  SNR) 

• 

Enter 

a-  All  requested  variables  entered, 
b-  Dependent  Variable:  WRA 


Model  Summary 


Model 

R 

R  Square 

Adjusted  R 
Square 

Std.  Error  of 
the  Estimate 

1 

.953a 

.908 

.899 

2.0615 

a-  Predictors:  (Constant),  SNR  Difference,  Log(Test  SNR) 


ANOVAf* 


Model 

Sum  of 
Squares 

df 

Mean  Square 

F 

Sig. 

1  Regression 

920.251 

2 

460.126 

108.268 

.000a 

Residual 

93.497 

22 

4.250 

Total 

1013.749 

24 

a-  Predictors:  (Constant),  SNR  Difference,  Log(Test  SNR) 
b-  Dependent  Variable:  WRA 


Coefficients’ 


Model 

Unstandardized 

Coefficients 

Standardized 

Coefficients 

t 

Sig. 

B 

Std.  Error 

Beta 

1  (Constant) 

5.645 

3.174 

1.778 

.089 

Log(TestSNR) 

31.224 

2.158 

.938 

14.466 

.000 

SNR  Difference 

-.133 

.038 

-.229 

-3.534 

.002 

a-  Dependent  Variable:  WRA 


Figure  A.  5  Factors  entered  for  a  Multiple  Regression  Model  were  WRA  (the  dependant 
variable),  SNR  Difference  and  the  Logarithm  to  the  base  10  of  the  Test  SNR  (the 
independent  variables).  The  Population  Regression  Equation,  which  was  formulated 
using  these  factors  and  their  corresponding  Regression  Coefficients,  follows: 
WRA (%)  =  5.65  +  32.22 logw  ( Test  SNR)-  0.13SNR  Difference.  The  R  Square,  also  known 
as  the  Squared  Multiple  Correlation,  is  0.908  or  90.8%.  This  R  Square  value 
estimates  how  well  the  model  fits  the  sampled  data.  Values  close  to  one  or  100% 
indicate  that  the  model  fits  the  data  well  [Moore  and  McCabe,  1993]. 
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Appendix  B: 

Statistical  Analysis  for  Computing  Power  and 
Software  Version  Experimental  Results 


B.l.  Description  of  the  Statistical  Analysis 

ANOVA  was  used  to  determine  the  influence  of  Computing  Power,  and  NS  Version  on 
the  WRA.  The  two  main  factors  suitable  for  ANOVA  testing  were  the  Computing 
Power  and  the  NS  Version,  The  levels  of  the  Computing  Power  and  NS  Version  were 
both  two. 

A  (Computing  Power  (2)  *  NS  Version  (2))  two-factor  repeated  measures  ANOVA  was 
conducted  to  test  differences  between  the  means  for  significance.  The  F  statistic  for  the 
Computing  Power  ( F  Statistic  F(l, 9)  =  252.35,  Mean  Square  Error  MSE  =  4.08, 

Pr obability  Value  P  =  0.00)  and  NS  Version  (F(l,9)=  507.65,  USE  =  031,  P  =  0.00)  were 
both  found  to  be  significant.  However,  the  interaction  effect  ( F(l,9 )  =  2.53,  MSE  =  1.45, 
P  =  0.15 )  was  not  significant.  A  table  of  means  and  descriptive  statistics  are  presented 
in  figure  B.l  and  B.2  respectively. 

B.2.  Arithmetic  Means  and  Standard  Errors 


Computing  Power: 

Speed/Memory 

NS  Version 

4.0 

5.0 

400MHz/128MB 

56.0  (8.6) 

58.7  (8.1) 

1000MHZ/512MB 

64.8  (9.4) 

69.4  (10.2) 

Figure  B.l  Table  of  arithmetic  means  and  standard  errors,  in  parentheses,  of  WRA  for  different 
Computing  Power  and  NS  Version  combinations  across  ten  Speakers. 
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B.3.  Test  of  Within-Subject  Effects  for  Computing  Power  and  NS 
Software  Version 


Source 

Type  III 
Sum  of 
Squares 

df 

Mean 

Square 

F 

Sig. 

Computing  Power 

Sphericity  Assumed 

.567 

1 

.567 

119.52 

.000 

Error(Computing  Power) 

Sphericity  Assumed 

4.267E-02 

9 

4.7E-03 

NS  Version 

Sphericity  Assumed 

7.466E-02 

1 

7.5E-02 

132.38 

.000 

Error(NS  Version) 

Sphericity  Assumed 

5.076E-03 

9 

5.6E-04 

Computing  Power'NS  Version) 

Sphericity  Assumed 

7.969E-03 

1 

8.0E-03 

10.133 

.011 

Error(Computing  Power*NS  Version) 

Sphericity  Assumed 

7.078E-03 

9 

7.9E-04 

Figure  B.2  Table  of  results  for  within  subject  effects  using  factors:  Computing  Power,  NS 
Version  and  their  interaction,  Computing  Power  *  NS  Version.  A  factor  has  a 
significant  component  when  the  Sig.  value  is  near  zero  (i.e.  Sig.  <0.05).  The 
Computing  Power  ( F(l, 9)  =  252.35,  MSE  =  4.08,  P-0.00),  the  NS  Version 
( F(l,  9)  =  507.65,  MSE  =  0.31,  P  =  0.00)  are  both  significant,  while  their 
interaction  (F(l,  9)  =  2.53,  MSE  =  1.45,  P  =  0.15)  is  not  significant. 
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Appendix  C: 

Making  inferences  from  curves  based  on  group  data 

Estes  (1956)  warns  against  making  inferences  from  curves  based  on  group  data. 
Myung,  Kim  and  Pitt  (2000)  also  suggest  problems  resulting  from  the  combined  effects 
of  arithmetic  averaging  of  data  generated  from  a  non-linear  model  in  the  presence  of 
individual  differences. 


Recall  the  population  regression  equation  below. 

WRA  =  5.65  +  31.22  log, 0  (Test  SNR)  -  0.13  SNR  Difference 

This  equation  is  of  the  form  y  =  a  +  blogx1-cx2,  where  y  is  the  dependent  variable,  xl 
and  x2  are  independent  variables,  and  a ,  b  and  c  are  constant  parameters.  There  are 
three  important  points  to  consider  regarding  this  model.  Firstly,  this  equation  was 
derived  using  the  arithmetic  means  of  the  Word  accuracies  across  the  ten  speakers. 
Secondly,  the  relationship  between  y  and  x,  is  non-linear.  Thirdly,  there  is  a 
significant  variation  in  WRA  scores  between  individual  speakers. 


Estes  (1956)  defines  three  classes  of  functions.  A,  B  and  C  that  should  be  treated 
differently.  Class  A  functions  are  unmodified  by  averaging  and  an  equation  of  the 
form  y  =  a  +  blogx1-cx2  is  categorised  as  a  class  A  function.  Class  A  functions  are 
unmodified  by  averaging  because  each  parameter  in  the  function  either  stands  alone  or 
is  a  coefficient  multiplying  another  function  which  depends  only  on  the  independent 
variable.  When  averaging  this  case  the  function  that  depends  only  on  the  independent 
variable  factors  out.  This  leaves  the  mean  value  of  the  parameter  multiplying  the 
function  that  depends  only  on  the  independent  variable.  Equation  C.l  illustrates  this 
with  n  individual  subjects  for  the  model  of  the  form  y  =  a  +  b  log  x1-cx1,  where  a  ,  b 
and  c  are  the  arithmetic  means  of  the  parameters  a ,  b  and  c  for  models  based  on  the 
individual  results.  For  instance,  the  model  for  subject  1  is  y  =  a1+bJlogx1-  c,  x2 . 

y=-YJa,+bi^gxl-cix2 

n  ,=i 


=  +  -j Zbi  los*i — X 


=  a  +  b  log  x,  -  cx2 

Myung  et  al.  (2000)  describe  a  non-linear  model  as  a  model  where  the  dependent 
variable  yis  non-linearly  related  to  the  parameters  b  and  c  rather  than  the 
independent  variables  x,  and  x2.  They  consider  the  power  and  exponential  models  to 
be  non-linear,  while  linear  and  logarithmic  models  to  be  linear. 
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